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Views on the News 





[= decade of the 1950’s long will be 
remembered as the time of the popu- 
lation explosion. The attendant prob- 
lems of transportation, housing, utility 
services, schools, and social stress are too well 
known to require elaboration. One manifes- 
tation in 1960 was the enormous annexations 
completed by several cities (p. 137). 

Looking ahead, population and social 
changes will have tremendous implications 
for cities. Many cities will feel for the first 
time the impact of migration from other 
parts of the country. Many of these new- 
comers are unprepared for urban life and 
will place a heavy financial load on all local 
government services. 

The population increase of the past 
decade and for the foreseeable future will be 
in metropolitan areas. Increasingly city 
managers will be serving suburban com- 
munities rather than those located outside 
metropolitan areas. 

To do a good job, the city manager of the 
future will have to be more of a “change 
agent.” He will have to do everything pos- 
sible to prepare the way for the coordination 
of governmental services in metropolitan 
areas. The increasing complexity of urban 
society will require the city manager to keep 
up with technological developments, to 
work with other governments on a continu- 
ing basis, and to work with citizens of an 
ever higher educational level. 

In considering this new role for city man- 
agers, perhaps the time has come, as one 
author suggests (p. 122), for the adoption of 
policy postulates—that is, guidelines for 
policies that are desirable for the urban 
America of the future. The increasing con- 


cern of municipal government with public 
health, recreation, housing, and other social 
areas means that city managers will need to 
develop a social philosophy as represented 
by values and goals for city life. 

The 7967 Municipal Year Book, to be pub- 
lished soon (p. 135), gives considerable at- 
tention to the population changes in cities 
and metropolitan areas that are affecting 
the work of city managers. The states too are 
giving increasing attention to metropolitan 
problems (p. 136). 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
that would provide for a federal department 
of urban affairs and housing (p. 139). The 
bill has the support of almost all of the large 
cities as well as mapy interest groups who 
feel, and often rightly so, that the states 
have done a mediocre job in meeting the 
needs of urban areas. Some of the smaller 
cities, especially the more prosperous ones, 
feeling they have little to gain from urban 
renewal and public housing, probably will 
provide little if any support for the bill. 

All cities, irrespective of size, have prob- 
lems of state-local relations. In at least the 
more urbanized states, a state agency for 
local affairs is needed as a service agency for 
cities and other local governments (p. 129). 
The governors of four states have proposed 
the establishment of state offices of this kind 
(p. 136). 

Twenty cities have adopted council-man- 
ager government since the first of the year, 
bringing the total number of council-man- 
ager places to 1,776 (p. 135). The Model City 
Charter, long the basic reference for the 
council-manager plan, is undergoing a com- 
plete revision (p. 138). 
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The Job of the City Manager 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER* 
Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


City managers must develop values and goals for their communities 
based on research and intellectual analysis. 


HE city manager movement started 

as a reform device to meet two critical 

conditions—corruption and poor man- 
agement. It brought into play two principal 
values which were often combined in the 
early reformers: (1) A highly developed 
civic conscience combined with somewhat of 
a do-gooder complex. It is amazing how 
many of the early reformers had a philan- 
thropic background. (2) A desire for fiscal 
and productive efficiency as manifested in 
the industrial sector of our society; the 
slogan was to bring business methods into 
government. 

Thus the managers during the first two 
decades were concerned mainly with bring- 
ing orderliness and honesty imto municipal 
finance and with physical improvements as 
manifested mainly through public works. 
The qualities sought in a manager reflected 
the values of business and engineering ef- 
ficiency. In their personal value systems, 
then and since, city managers have tended 
to be sympathetic to those of the conserva- 
tive business community rather than the 
forces advocating social reform. One of my 
colleagues who has wide personal contacts 
with managers says that the overwhelming 
preponderance have a conservative political 
orientation. We would deduce that their 
social values run in a similar direction. 


* Eprror’s Nore: Professor Pfiffner has been at 
the University of Southern California since 1929. He 
is the author or co-author of several books on ad- 
ministration and management, including the fourth 
edition of Public Administration, with R. Vance 
Presthus, issued in 1960, and Administrative Organ- 
ization, with Frank P. Sherwood, published in 1960. 
In 1957 he was elected an Honorary Member of the 
International City Managers’ Association. This 
article is based on an acldress delivered at the 1960 
annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


Nevertheless, there was from the be- 
ginning a strong feeling that city managers 
should be neutral as to questions of policy, 
and this neutrality undoubtedly was a 
principal factor in leading them to assume a 
judicial attitude which rendered a day in 
court to social reforrners. I do not want to 
intimate in any way that managers have re- 
sisted social reform. As a matter of fact, in 
California, social problems have been main- 
ly the province of the county and conse- 
quently somewhat outside the manager’s 
orbit. The contemporary school of man- 
agers has a good record in such areas as 
providing recreation facilities, the human 
side of zoning, and urban redevelopment. 

Going back to the question of neutrality, 
we have now become more sophisticated 
and realistic in recognizing that the man- 
ager is in fact a policy leader. Recently pub- 
lished studies confirm the viewpoint that the 
manager is a policy leader, and Clarence 
Ridley, who was one of the pioneer man- 
agers, says that the neutrality concept is 
largely a myth because managers always 
were policy leaders. Now that this is recog- 
nized, the way is open for an examination of 
the manager’s policy role. For instance, how 
are we to reconcile the manager’s status as a 
career man with his role as a policy leader? 
Are not the two inconsistent? The answer 
would seem to lie primarily in behavior—in 
other words, how it is done. But before con- 
sidering this point let us give some attention 
to the policy matters with which the man- 
agers of the near future will have to deal. 


Jos ConTENT 
In discussing job content with the veteran 
leaders of the profession, they were of the 
opinion that the matters with which the 
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manager has to deal have not changed much 
in the last 30 years. It is my contention, 
however, that if the content has not changed 
that the mixture of the ingredients will be 
considerably altered from now on. Budge- 
tary and engineering procedures will al- 
ways need attention, but they have become 
sufficiently standardized so that they can be 
delegated and require less of the manager’s 
attention. From now on he will have to be- 
come more of a human or social engineer 
and less of an efficiency engineer in the 
traditional sense. 

What are the emerging problems of 
urban living? They practically all have to 
do with making our cities good places in 
which to live in the face of growing popula- 
tion density and a shrinking land base. Some 
of them are: overcrowding and propin- 
quity; an aging population with more 
leisure; the impact of industrialization on 
delinquency and mental health; providing 
open spaces in the face of overwhelming 
pressures on the land for other uses; the 
blighting influences of air pollution, noise, 
and industrial encroachment on residential 
areas; and the general decay of the central 
districts. How are we going to obtain the 
privacy which has in the past driven people 
to the periphery, especially when there is no 
more periphery? How can we protect the 
remaining raw land from subdivision which 
may not be consonant with the broader 
public interest? 

In answering these questions, the city 
manager of the future is going to be much 
closer to the planning director than to the 
city engineer or the finance director. And 
planning will be much more concerned with 
human factors. The social and behavioral 
sciences will become the focal point for 
both the ideology and techniques of the new 
planning. Architectural and engineering 
design will become the auxiliaries to social 
science rather than the governing disciplines, 
as in the past. Every new policy question 
will be attacked from the standpoint of its 
impact on people and of people on it. 
Policy decisions will be governed by the 
probable human and social consequences in- 
volved. 
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What does all of this mean from the 
standpoing of the city manager’s job? It 
points toward the conclusion that the man- 
ager of the future will be an applied social 
scientist—a social engineer if you will. He 
will not be called that because of the nega- 
tive connotations of the term, and also be- 
cause the values of the social scientist will 
continue to be suspect among the conserva- 
tive members of the community around 
whom the power centers will continue to 
revolve. But the fact-finding approach will 
become daily operating procedure in the 
manager’s staff work relating to social policy 
just as it has been for decades in the realm of 
public finance and engineering. The man- 
ager will look to the sociologist and anthro- 
pologist for solutions just as the modern 
physician allies himself with biochemists 
and bacteriologists. 

What will happen is that the values, 
techniques, and ideologies of social science 
will enter administration through the back 
door, without fanfare, and shorn of schol- 
astic gobbledygook so as not to arouse un- 
necessary suspicions of the laity. The man- 
ager’s staff will have billets for social 
analysts as well as budget and administra- 
tive analysts, and the manager’s staff will 
grow, becoming the communication centers 
for community matters in general. 


ConFLICTING ROLES 


Now let us return to the manager’s role 
conflict in roles as policy leader and career 
official. The manager profession is in a cer- 
tain sense a worrisome and ulcerous one. 
My informal conversations with them reveal 
that they constantly live with anxiety rela- 
tive to job tenure. It is only natural that 
their first thoughts should constantly turn to 
survival. Some of the greatest managers 
have found themselves summarily dis- 
missed for reasons that can be explained 
only in terms of caprice. Yet the average 
tenure has gradually increased, and it would 
seem that this is one occupation where 
getting fired can be a badge of merit. 

Nevertheless the more successful man- 
agers, either by natural inclination or by a 
process of learning through pain, have 
learned to work successfully in a political 
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atmosphere. Certainly the manager owes it 
to himself and to the community to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to maintain 
stability and continuity in his tenure. On the 
other hand, he must live with his own 
conscience as well as that of the profession 
which means that there are bounds of com- 
promise to which he cannot accede. For 
instance, I know managers who chose loss of 
job rather than bow to the council’s inter- 
ference in appointments. Above all, per- 
sonal integrity is a prime requirement of the 
job, and managers have manifested it to a 
remarkable degree in their half century of 
experience. This may be one of the princi- 
pal reasons why the manager plan has been 
so widely accepted. 

If the manager is to become a leader in 
the realm of social policy he will necessarily 
find himself dealing with ideas which run 
contrary to the beliefs and interests of 
powerful sectors of the community. As a per- 
son trained in the social sciences rather 
than in engineering and management per se 
he will have been exposed to social concepts 
aimed at making cities better places in 
which to live. He must necessarily associate 
with social actionists in public health, 
recreation, housing, old age pensioners, and 
myriad others. But he must have equal abil- 
ity to carry on with real estate and com- 
mercial interests, subdividers, taxpayers’ 
associations, and chambers of commerce. 

What is required is a professional ad- 
ministrator who has a social philosophy 
based upon the needs of humanity but who 
can also live with and influence the more 
conservative members of the community by 
maintaining their respect and support. 
There is nothing particularly new in this 
situation. Many of the functional specialists, 
such as school administrators and the pro- 
fessionals in community chests and social 
agencies, have done it for years. Doctors of 
public health have frequently found them- 
selves at odds with, ideologically, but up 
against the necessity to work with the pri- 
vate sector of the medical profession. These 
other professions which I have mentioned for 
the most part have professional ideologies 
based upon social values. 
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Does the city manager profession have 
such an ideology? I have the temerity to 
suggest that it does not and that it should 
develop one. The fundamental basis of such 
an ideology should be to make our cities 
better places for people to live in. 


Po.icy PosTuLATEs 

One of the outstanding if not the princi- 
pal contribution of city managers to public 
administration in America has been their 
reputation for character and integrity. The 
City Manager’s Code of Ethics has two 
items relative to the manager’s behavior in 
policy matters that emphasize relationships 
with the city council. The code would seem 
to advise in the first place that the manager 
remember that he is the servant of the 
council and that in matters of policy he 
should assume public advocacy only after 
adoption by the council. Second, the man- 
ager should realize that he should have what 
Louis Brownlow publicized so aptly as the 
outstanding characteristic of the British civil 
servant, namely, a passion for anonymity in the 
sense that the manager should give the 
council credit rather than wave the flag in 
his own behalf. 

Has the time not come when the Code of 
Ethics should be supplemented by a declara- 
tion of desirable policy to guide urban ad- 
ministrators in this very difficult realm of 
policy leadership? I use the term “urban ad- 
ministrators” advisedly because I also wish 
to raise the question whether or not the time 
has come to abandon the designation of city 
manager. Geographers, planners, and popu- 
lation specialists are telling us that America 
is now becoming one continuous city. 
For instance, they are predicting that here 
in California we are going to have three 
continuous cities—the Los Angeles complex 
extending from Santa Barbara to San Diego, 
and from Long Beach to Palm Springs; the 
San Francisco complex taking in the Bay 
Area and the peninsula; and the valley com- 
plex including Stockton, Sacramento, and 
perhaps Fresno. These will be continuous 
cities, and their problems of the future will 
not be those of engineering and public 
works dominantly but will be human and 
social in nature. The International City 
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Managers’ Association will be the organiza- 
tion to supply the great reservoir of urban 
administrators in the future. 

Up to now the city manager vocation has 
been more pragmatic than professional, by 
which I mean that individual managers 
have been meeting and solving problems on 
the basis of dealing with situations and prob- 
lems as they occur. To be sure, there has 
been an interchange of experiences and a 
literature of standard practice as manifested 
in the green training manuals, and this is 
commendable. But it would be difficult to 
identify a body of beliefs, premises, values, 
and goals based upon research and intel- 
lectual analysis. To be a true profession a 
vocation must have this intellectual under- 
pinning which is teachable. Now that per- 
haps the majority of new manager appoint- 
ments are coming out of university courses 
in public administration, the time has ar- 
rived when the new vocation of urban ad- 
ministrator can and should have this intel- 
lectual and ideological underpinning which 
will make it a true profession. 

I am suggesting that the Code of Ethics 
be supplemented by a document which 
should bear some such designation as the 
“Charter of Policy Postulates.” This charter 
would contain guidelines relative to the 
most desirable policies to be followed in this 
urban America of the future. 

What are some of the items that these 
policy postulates would cover? They would 
deal with a combination of physical en- 
gineering items on the one hand and of social 
problems on the other because they cannot 
be separated. For instance, the problem of 
sewage disposal, which is far from solved, is 
a combination of engineering, economics, 
and social dynamics. Surely the ICMA 
could go at least as far as to make a declara- 
tion to the effect that there should be no 
beach contamination and that each munici- 
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pality should maintain that level of sewage 
disposal which will assure the proper safe- 
guard of health. 

One of the knottiest policy problems 
facing municipalities is that of proper land 
use. That is why the manager’s most inti- 
mate staff associate in the future will be the 
new type of planner, which we are now 
beginning to develop, who will be a social 
planner as well as a physical one. Even we 
who are amateurs on the outside looking in 
have grave doubts as to whether wise 
policies of land subdivision have been fol- 
lowed in this dynamic period of the last 
20 years. 

Certainly a profession with a group of 
general administrators could make policy 
declarations in this particular realm. What 
are proper standards of housing and what is 
the desirable jurisdictional boundary be- 
tween public housing and private housing 
for people of the lower economic level? How 
should the urban administrator approach 
problems dealing with delinquency, racial 
tension, economically depressed neighbor- 
hoods, and urban blight in its multifarious 
forms? 

In summary, the manager profession 
should take a strong stand as a group in 
favor of a set of values and goals to guide the 
administration of urban life in an America 
where 90 per cent of the people live in 
cities. These values and goals should flow 
from humanitarian social philosophy. They 
should represent the views of the profession 
as a whole while permitting individual man- 
agers to make adaptations to meet local 
situations. The new calling of urban ad- 
ministrators will need to move gradually 
from the pragmatism of the past toward an 
intellectual underpinning based on social 
science research, just as engineering is based 
on chemistry and physics and medicine on 
bacteriology and biochemistry. 








The City Manager as Urban Coordinator 


By HENRY REINING, Jr.* 
Dean, School of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


The role of the city manager increasingly will be to work with 
other governments and to build public support. 


T IS interesting to speculate on the 
future role of any profession. Trying to 
forecast what the city managers of the 

next generation will be like is even more 
interesting because the city manager is such 
a central figure in contemporary urban 
civilization—a civilization which promises 
to be even more urban tomorrow. Perhaps 
we can find some clues in the experience of 
city managers who have been and are on 
foreign assignments. 


OVERSEAS EXPERIENCE 

What does the city manager who goes 
overseas for the first time encounter? Well, 
his first experience is probably what we call 
cultural shock. He finds people who are 
completely different from anything he has 
ever experienced before. He finds a popula- 
tion that doesn’t have the same way of 
looking at life, that doesn’t have the same 
system of values, the same religion. There- 
fore he finds that the problem of communi- 
cation becomes extremely severe. Even 
though he may speak the language of the 
country, or the counterpart with whom he is 
dealing in the host country may speak Eng- 
lish, he finds that communication is a very 
difficult process because his assumptions, 
his understanding, and his scheme of values 
are so different. He finds himself spending 
as much time on the problem of communica- 

* Eprror’s Note: Dean Reining has been at the 
University of Southern California since 1947, as 
dean of the School of Public Administration since 
1953. Under his direction the school has undertaken 
extensive cooperative programs in public adminis- 
tration and consultation with the governments 
of Iran, Pakistan, and Brazil. This article has been 
abstracted from a paper presented at the 1960 


annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


tion as he does on the substance of the 
problem at hand. 

Second, after he has gotten over the cul- 
tural shock and has had a chance to look 
around, and after he has learned to com- 
municate a bit with his contact in the host 
country, he probably tumbles to the fact 
that the big problem in the country in which 
he is situated is one of development—eco- 
nomic development and social betterment. 
He probably is in a country in which most 
of the people are illiterate and without ade- 
quate food, clothing, or shelter. It doesn’t 
take him long to catch onto the fact that 
whatever reforms he may be promoting in 
administration and in the processes of 
government are not going to do much good 
unless these promote basic improvement in 
the economy of the country; unless the 
farmer can raise more per acre; unless some 
industry is introduced; unless the large hold- 
ings of land are broken up and unless the 
class structure is softened; and unless a lot 
of development takes place on economic, 
social, and political projects. There may 
well be brought home to him for the first 
time the tremendous lag between the de- 
veloped economy and society from which he 
came, and the underdeveloped country in 
which he is trying to work. 


FRUSTRATION LIKELY 

Third, as he tries to install one or another 
program, he is likely to encounter the most 
bitter frustration because he will find that 
the people with whom he is dealing simply 
do not want to change. He will marshal 
every argument, he will feel keenly that 
what he is proposing could not possibly be 
resisted, and yet he will find that the change 
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proposed will not be accepted, or if ac- 
cepted in its initiation will not be followed 
in the long run. 

This in turn will lead him to all kinds of 
observations about the need to rally support, 
to build understanding, and to change atti- 
tudes. Also this kind of experience will 
imbue him with the great importance of 
planning—planning in the sense of setting 
goals, planning in the sense of anticipating 
procedures, planning in the sense of com- 
plete and full implementation. The lessons 
which the city manager learns from overseas 
experience are an introduction to what he 
himself probably will be doing in the future. 

The city administrator who has been 
overseas and comes back will apply his over- 
seas experience to his domestic problems. 
He will realize that there is also a problem 
of communication at home; that even 
though people speak the same language, 
given two human beings there nevertheless 
is always a problem of communication, 
given two groups there is always a problem 
of making one understand the other. 

More important, the city manager who 
comes back with overseas experience and 
has become accustomed to thinking in terms 
of priorities, at the head of which list comes 
economic and social development, will un- 
doubtedly apply this lesson at home too. It 
will seem foolish to concern himself princi- 
pally with personnel improvements or the 
installation of some new budgeting device, 
when what is really wrong with his city is 
economic or social in character. The city 
manager who has come back from overseas 
experience will probably have a much 
broader view and will concern himself much 
more deeply with the total development of 
the community which he is serving, and not 
solely with the efficient management of 
whatever municipal services the city has 
been accustomed to rendering. 


An AGENT OF CHANGE 


The city manager of the future is going 
to have to be much more of a “change 
agent.” He is going to have to be much more 
concerned with the processes of broad-scale 
planning and the political education of the 
population which he serves than he has ever 
conceived as necessary before. 
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Three major forces are going to determine 
the future role of the city manager as a 
change agent. First is the increasingly 
metropolitan character of our way of life. 
Second is the rapid and ever accelerating 
pace of technological change. Third is the 
steady rise of education for the common 
man. 

These three phenomena are too well 
known to require much documentation. It is 
estimated that by 1975 two-thirds of the 
United States will be living in a metropoli- 
tan area—not just in a town or city, but ina 
large aggregation of urban development. 
The metropolis is the predominant way of 
life and will increasingly become so. 

Second, there has been more _ techno- 
logical progress in the last 100 years than in 
all of man’s preceding history, and this 
pace is being accelerated every day. 

Third, it will not be long before almost 
everyone will be a high school graduate, 
and in a few years, between 40 and 50 per 
cent of the mature population will have 
been to college. Already the American 
population has the highest average of educa- 
tion ever achieved in history. 


PosITION OF THE MANAGER 


The city manager is the administrative 
head of that level of government which is 
closest to the public and renders its most im- 
mediate services. He is the man who is most 
accessible to the public and therefore most 
directly responsible. This directness of re- 
sponsibility puts the city manager right in 
the middle so far as the pressing needs of the 
metropolitan situation of today and the 
future are concerned. These needs are co- 
ordination of all levels of government and 
of all types of service that are necessary to 
make life possible in a metropolis, and 
remedying the inadequacy of political repre- 
sentation in metropolitan areas. 

In government we have at least five 
levels—federal, state, special districts of 
which the schools are the most prominent, 
county, and city. Who is responsible to see 
that all of these governments function as 
they should function? Who provides the 
access for correction to these several echelons 
of governmental enterprise? 
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In addition to public agencies, there is the 
quasi-public: all the way from the com- 
munity chest and its agencies which are 
under a good deal of public scrutiny to 
group and voluntary private activities which 
get very little, if any, public scrutiny. Then 
there are the private gas, water, electric, and 
other service corporations and enterprises 
and the activities of private business which 
impinge upon the public. 

What is lacking in the metropolitan situa- 
tion is one central institution or figure 
through which the citizen can get at the 
activities which impinge upon him. As an 
example, I am sure most city managers have 
been in the position of having citizens rise in 
city council meetings and complain about 
gas or water pressure not being what it 
should be or of inadequate electric service 
and of trying to explain to the complaining 
citizens that these services are provided by 
private utilities that are not under the 
juristiction of the city. But citizens seldom 
are satisfied with this explanation and insist 
that the city, and the city manager as the ad- 
ministrative head of the city, do something 
about these problems. 

Whether he likes it or not, the city ad- 
ministrator of the modern day and certainly 
of the future will be forced to become the co- 
ordinative agent of the metropolitan situa- 
tion, simply because he is at the level closest 
to the people. 

I wonder if those managers who regard 
themselves primarily as protagonists for the 
particular municipality which pays their 
salaries have given sufficient thought to this 
coordinative, or if you prefer this integrative, 
responsibility of the city manager? Do I ask 
too much of the city manager of the future? 
In answer I would ask who, if not the city 
manager, is going to provide this coordina- 
tion, this total effort in making metropolitan 
life workable and tolerable? 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 
The technology of today makes it impera- 
tive that the city manager be prepared for 
rapid change; that he not expect that things 
will stay as they are very long; indeed, that 
he must expect that no installation will be 
up to date for very many years after it has 
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been made. Add to this dimension that of 
human resistance to change and it indicates 
the role of the city manager as change agent 
—that is, as that person who must plan for, 
anticipate, install, and secure acceptance of 
change. That is why the city manager 
should be an expert in communication, in 
building public support, and in being con- 
cerned with the total picture. 

The ever-increasing advances of science 
pose another problem, the danger that the 
cultural lag, or the gap between the knowl- 
edge of the expert and that of the layman, 
will become increasingly attenuated. Func- 
tional specialization due to advance in 
technology is becoming so great that there 
is an increasing disparity of knowledge be- 
tween the functional specialist and all those 
who do not share his specialized knowledge. 
This will be increasingly true of the me- 
chanics of administration in the future. The 
city manager, therefore, will have the job of 
being technological interpreter to the people. 

Further, these technological advances as 
they are applied to government services will 
make possible an achievement of excellence 
that operates to the disadvantage of the 
small jurisdiction which cannot afford the 
installation of the machines and which can- 
not afford the technical specialization which 
machines require. How then will the smaller 
jurisdiction command these technological 
solutions to the problems of tomorrow? The 
answer lies in cooperation, in the joint pro- 
viding of the technological services which 
the smaller jurisdictions cannot afford to 
provide individually. The smaller munici- 
palities can solve this equation by pooling 
their efforts and hiring the service from an- 
other public or perhaps private enterprise. 
No matter how the problem is solved, how- 
ever, it seems quite clear that the ad- 
ministrator of the municipality will have to 
play this role of coordination, of going 
beyond the confines of his jurisdiction, of 
being concerned with everything that im- 
pinges upon the citizens of his community, 
whether it is “‘under his jurisdiction” or not. 


SUMMARY 
In summary, whether one reasons from 
experiences abroad or changes and pres- 
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sures at home, the prognosis for the future is 
the same—the city administrator will be more 
important and his job vastly more difficult. 
Fortunately, due to the increased effec- 
tiveness of department heads and the 
presence of staff aids, due to the more wide- 
spread knowledge of the science of manage- 
ment, the city manager will be able to 
spend less time upon internal managenent 
and free himself for this greater task of look- 
ing beyond the confines of his own jurisdic- 
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tion. The role of the city manager of the 
future will be one of persuasion and of 
planning, of keeping pace with techno- 
logical development, of collaborating with 
other jurisdictions, of concern for the total- 
ity of the metropolis, and of building public 
support. The advanced educational level of 
his public will make this difficult job 
possible, and it will also enhance immeasur- 
ably the satisfactions of the city manager 
career. 


Do We Need a State Agency for Local Affairs? 


By JOHN G. GRUMM* 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Kansas 


Properly constituted, a state agency for local affairs can play a significant role, 
especially in the more urbanized states. 


HE steady growth of urban popula- 

tion has become an accepted fact of 

national life in the United States. The 
move to the cities has proceeded with 
virtually no interruption during the present 
century, and it would appear safe to antici- 
pate a continued rising population in almost 
all major urban areas. Accompanying this 
has been a spreading out of urban popula- 
tion so that geographic expansion of urban 
areas also has shown a great increase. 

One of the basic problems caused by the 
population movement is the absence of local 
governmental organizations broad enough 
geographically and functionally to cope 
with metropolitan matters. Instead, in most 
areas, there is a great multiplicity of govern- 
mental units which have not proven capable 
of making a concerted and coordinated at- 
tack on the pressing problems at hand. As a 
result, governmental services within the 
metropolitan region as a whole often present 
a chaotic picture. City streets, for example, 

* Eprror’s Note: Professor Grumm received his 
Ph.D. in political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1956. Prior to receiving his de- 

¢ he worked for three years for the Bureau of 
Public Administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and he has since spent several summers there 
on Bureau projects. This article is based on his re- 
port, A State Agency for Local Affairs?, recently issued 


by the Bureau of Public Administration (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). 


may be laid down in an uncoordinated 
fashion with little relation to metropolitan 
traffic patterns. Within the same area, there 
may be great differences in the quality of 
services provided. The interests of the metro- 
politan area as a whole may easily be disre- 
garded in the planning and zoning functions. 

Still other problems are presented in the 
large unincorporated urban fringe areas 
surrounding the cities. In order to meet their 
needs, the unincorporated communities 
have either called upon the county to fur- 
nish services, or have set up a series of special 
districts for that purpose, or both. Under 
these circumstances the resulting standards 
of service often tend to be lower than in the 
cities, and the aggregate local tax load tends 
to be higher. 


VARIETY OF SOLUTIONS 
To meet these complex problems, a 
variety of solutions has been devised and 
applied in metropolitan areas of the United 
States and Canada: city-county consolida- 
tion (New Orleans, Boston, Philadelphia), 
city-county separation (Baltimore, San 


Francisco, St. Louis), federation (Toronto), 
functional transfer (Dade County, Florida), 
and the metropolitan special district (Los 
Angeles, San Francisco Bay area). Annexa- 
tion also has been used with varying success 
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in a number of metropolitan areas. By and 
large these have provided only partial solu- 
tions. 

In addition to the problems of the larger 
urban areas, small cities outside the major 
metropolitan regions are experiencing other 
problems because of their limited size and 
lack of resources. Many small and medium- 
sized cities have lost population in the rush 
to the larger urban centers. And even where 
there has been no loss, numerous incorpo- 
rated places have remained very small in 
size and limited in their ability to finance 
governmental services. 

These small cities need assistance of vari- 
ous types. Some cannot employ a full-time 
city attorney and need additional legal help. 
Many do not have adequate systems of per- 
sonnel administration. Often small cities 
could use advice and assistance in budget- 
ing, accounting, and debt management. Al- 
most all of the smaller cities need help in 
city planning. 


ROLE OF THE STATE 


Although the problems of large metro- 
politan communities are vastly different 
from those of small municipalities, the state 
government has a vital role to play in the 
solution of both kinds of problems. Legally, 
the responsibility of the states in this regard 
cannot be ignored. From a practical stand- 
point, also, the state governments are the 
only institutions capable of handling some 
of these problems. 

The activities of the state and of its local 
governments are, in essence, a joint en- 
deavor, and many of the functions are shared 
functions. There are a few matters that can 
be considered purely local, but most of the 
activity of local government has an impact 
beyond local boundaries. Since the state is 
the more inclusive and legally superior 
entity, it is generally recognized that the 
state has primarily responsibility for a well- 
ordered system of state-local relations. The 
state also is superior to the localities in its 
ability to raise revenue. In the words of the 
Committee on State-Local Relations of the 
Council of State Governments, “This dual 
dominance of states—in law and finance—is 
an incontrovertible fact. It places a heavy 
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obligation upon the states to create an 
orderly and effective system of state-local 
relations.””! 


StaTE-Loca.L RELATIONS 


The role of the states in meeting urban 
problems would seem to be three-fold. First 
they must provide the legal framework 
necessary for effective local government. This 
is a matter that might well be examined by 
most state legislatures. Second, the state’s 
responsibility for the soundness and ade- 
quacy of local finances requires it to exercise 
a degree of supervision over local fiscal pro- 
cedures but at the same time avoid making 
limitations on local revenue sources too re- 
strictive. Where local units cannot properly 
finance their operations from local sources, 
state money must be provided through 
grants-in-aid. Finally, the states need to im- 
prove local administrative practice through 
supervision, encouragement, and assistance. 
Many types of supervision and control are 
employed, but a more fruitful approach in 
many respects is the provision of expert 
advice, information, research, and _tech- 
nical services to local governments. 

With a few notable exceptions, the states 
have not been meeting their responsibilities 
toward their local governments. A major 
difficulty is that the states have generally not 
sought to concentrate their local services, 
research, and supervisory activities in one 
agency. Characteristically almost every 
agency of state government is involved in 
relations with the local units in some way. 


How CONCENTRATED? 


A national authority on local govern- 
ment, Harold F. Ailderfer, has argued that, 
since the responsibility for maintaining a 
sound system of local government constitutes 
a major state function, all of the activities 
related to this responsibility should be 
placed in one agency which would have de- 
partmental or cabinet status.? 

1 Council of State Governments, Committee on 


State-Local Relations, State-Local Relations (Chicago: 
The Council, 1946), p. 8. 


2 Harold F. Alderfer, ‘An Examination of Inter- 
governmental Relations at the State and Local 
Levels,” paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Chi- 
cago, 1954. 
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Another significant proposal, though less 
far-reaching, advocated a separate state re- 
search and service agency which would “aid in 
determining the present and changing needs 
of its metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas.”’* 


ExisTING STATE AGENCIES 


A small number of states have established 
agencies primarily concerned with local 
government. The New Jersey Division of 
Local Government is one. Its most im- 
portant functions are examining municipal 
and county budgets and auditing municipal 
and county accounts. It also publishes 
guides and statistical reports for local units 
and is authorized to study the whole field of 
local government, to render advice to 
municipalities when requested, and to 
recommend plans. for the improvement of 
local administration. 

In Pennsylvania the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs is responsible both for a wide range 
of services to localities and for some super- 
visory functions. In the breadth and variety 
of its activities, it is probably unique in the 
United States. Its activities are organized 
into four divisions which are responsible for: 
(1) research and information regarding local 
units, (2) the collection and dissemination of 
local government financial statistics, (3) pro- 
viding assistance in city planning and land- 
scape architecture to local public bodies, 
and (4) the approval of local bond issues 
and bond proceedings. 

Another type of local government agency 
exists in Tennessee—the Municipal Tech- 
nical Advisory Service. Attached to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, it offers direct services 
in such areas as municipal management, 
finance and accounting, engineering and 
public works, fringe areas, municipal law, 
municipal information, and ordinance codi- 
fication. In addition, its publication pro- 
gram includes directories, handbooks, sta- 
tistical compilations, and analyses of state 
laws and constitutional amendments affect- 
ing local government. 

The recently established New York Office 
for Local Government is primarily a staff 

* Council of State Governments, The States and 


the Metropolitan Problem (Chicago: The Council, 
1956), pp. 144-45. 
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agency to the governor, but a list of its 
powers suggests a potential of some magni- 
tude. It is empowered to assist the governor 
in coordinating the activities and services of 
20 state agencies having relationships with 
local governments, to provide advice and 
assistance to local units, to make studies of 
urban and metropolitan problems, to serve 
as a Clearinghouse for information about 
local matters, and to encourage and assist co- 
operative efforts toward the solution of 
metropolitan problems. 

A number of other states have agencies for 
local affairs that are somewhat more narrow 
in scope. The North Carolina Local Govern- 
ment Commission has the basic responsi- 
bility of controlling municipal borrowing. 
The Minnesota Municipal Commission and 
the Alaska Local Boundary Commission are 
concerned primarily with review and ap- 
proval of municipal incorporations, an- 
nexations, and consolidations. 

It should be noted also that most of the 
provincial governments of Canada have an 
agency concerned exclusively with local 
affairs. Some of their powers and responsi- 
bilities are quite comprehensive. A typical 
example is the Ontario Municipal Board, 
which has almost complete authority over 
local bond issues and boundary changes. 
The Ontario Department of Municipal Af- 
fairs, closely connected with the Board, 
offers a large number of services to local 
units. The Municipal Board took the initia- 
tive in establishing the well-known “Toronto 
Plan” which provided a workable system 
for federating the municipalities within the 
Toronto metropolitan area. 


DEsIRABILITY OF STATE AGENCY 

Would the establishment of agencies re- 
sponsible for the major state activities relat- 
ing to its local government lessen the many 
problems which beset our urban communi- 
ties? Agencies of this sort in Canada ap- 
parently have performed satisfactorily, and 
the few in the United States have done a 
good job within the limits of their authority. 
There are, however, a number of considera- 
tions that must be borne in mind before 
such a step is taken, 
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In listing the arguments in favor of a 
state agency for local affairs, one should first 
point out that the problems of urban areas 
are bound to increase and that only the 
state, by virtue of its superior legal position, 
can provide the positive measures that are 
needed. Therefore, a new state agency is ad- 
visable for the purpose of administering new 
local assistance and service programs and for 
coordinating some of the established local 
services that the state now provides. 

Even without the addition of new func- 
tions, coordination of state-local relations is 
needed in most states. Generally a variety of 
agencies and officials administers existing 
aids and controls. This can lead to con- 
fusion and possibly to duplication of state 
efforts. From the standpoint of the city 
official, there is no central place where he 
can go in the state government to get in- 
formation or help. 

Second, it is argued that there should be a 
recognition of the central importance of 
state-local relations in the state system, and 
that creation of such an agency would 
achieve this. It is also consistent with this 
view that the agency should have depart- 
mental or “cabinet” status. Thus a focus 
would be created in the state government for 
policy leadership on local matters. Many 
urban states have “cabinet” level depart- 
ments devoted to agriculture, but none has 
such a department devoted to urban mat- 
ters. This is inequitable, it is argued, and 
puts the more populous urban areas at a dis- 
advantage in relation to the rural sections. 
According to this view, cities need an effec- 
tive representative of their interests in the 
executive branch of the state government. 

One other factor is the increasing role of 
the federal government in urban matters. 
As one of the consequences of this trend, pro- 
posals for a federal department of urban 
affairs have been gaining increasing ac- 
ceptance in the new administration. Un- 
doubtedly the trend will not be reversed 
until the states become better organized to 
deal with their own local governments. Ac- 
cording to this argument, the establishment 
of effective agencies for local affairs in most 
of the states, especially the heavily urban- 
ized ones, would eliminate the need and 
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pressures for a federal department and 
would reduce the influence of the federal 
government in local matters. 

On the other side, there are generally 
three objections to a state agency for local 
affairs. First, it would introduce an in- 
congruity into the state’s administrative 
structure and might disrupt a well-estab- 
lished relationship. State programs affecting 
local governments cut across the jurisdiction 
of many existing agencies and departments 
(highways, social welfare and public health, 
for example). The internal coordination of 
each of these major functional programs by 
the existing agencies is probably more im- 
portant than close coordination among all 
the agencies having contact with local 
government. In addition, many of the rela- 
tionships between the functional depart- 
ments and the local units have been built up 
over a long period of time, are well estab- 
lished, and would be difficult to change even 
if it were considered desirable to do so. 

Second, it can be argued that a new state 
agency of this kind might tend to increase 
the dependence of the local units on the 
state. It is suggested that the cities and 
counties can solve their own financial and 
administrative problems and that at the 
present time the state need only give local 
governments sufficient leeway through en- 
abling legislation to permit them to seek 
their own solutions. 

Third, local governments already have 
many sources of outside help. In almost all 
states a league of municipalities can help 
with legal and technical advice and infor- 
mation. In some states local governments 
can rely on bureaus and institutes connected 
with state universities. In fact, it is argued 
that the existing services and aids offered by 
the various state agencies constitute, in the 
aggregate, an extensive program of assist- 
ance, research, and service for local units. 


Functions or STATE AGENCY 
Despite the objections raised, a properly 
constituted state agency for local affairs 
probably can play a significant role in many 
of the more urbanized states. 
It would appear advisable, however, that 
the agency engage primarily in service and 
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facilitative functions, rather than control or 
supervision, and that there be a minimum 
of interference with well-established pro- 
grams of other departments dealing with 
local units. 

Examples of some of the services that 
might be performed by the new agency 
would include planning assistance, per- 
sonnel and civil service aids, assistance with 
budgeting and accounting procedures, aid in 
engineering and public works, and legal 
advice. 

In addition the new agency almost cer- 
tainly should be charged with conducting 
extensive research on urban problems. The 
research program would not seek to supplant 
those carried on by state leagues of munici- 
palities or university bureaus of research but 
should be designed to complement them. 
General studies might be emphasized rather 
than studies of specific conditions in indi- 
vidual communities. 
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A final function of the new agency would 
be to assist the governor and legislature in 
coordinating state activities affecting local 
communities and in formulating policies 
with respect to urban areas. The agency 
could also serve as a central point of contact 
in the state government for local officials and 
representatives of municipal leagues and 
other local governmental associations. 

The location of the agency within the 
state administrative structure is an im- 
portant consideration. In many respects the 
best arrangement would be to establish it as 
a staff agency closely associated with or in 
the office of the governor. If it had no control 
functions, it would not have to be in the line 
structure of the executive branch. Close as- 
sociation with the governor’s office would 
emphasize the agency’s potential advantages 
as a source of information, research, and 
policy formulation in local affairs. 


THE NEED FOR 90 MILLION JOBS BY 1975 


HE great increase in the size of the labor force in prospect as a consequence of national 
resurgent population growth has significant implications for the economy as a whole. 


On the one hand, it spells economic opportunity in heralding the continued growth of the 
economy. On the other hand, it spells challenge, in that the expansion of entrepreneurial 
enterprise will be needed to create enough jobs to absorb the swelling supply of labor. 

As a result of the resumption of explosive national growth, the United States economy is 


now faced . . . with the goal of about 90 million jobs by 1975. To reach it, the economy 
must create about 20 million additional jobs between 1960 and 1975. Even with our 
fabulous history of economic growth, this will be a formidable task, particularly in view 
of the trend toward increased automation. There is no reason to regard the achievement 
of such an objective as impossible. But there can be little doubt that the rapid growth of 
the labor force deriving from the population explosion, involving as it does disproportion- 
ately great increases in younger, in older, and in female workers, will pose many problems 
in the years ahead—problems that will challenge the ingenuity of the nation. (Philip M. 
Hauser, in Population Perspectives, published by Rutgers University Press, pp. 79-81.) 
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Polygraphs Aid in Choosing 
Policemen and Firemen 


OLYGRAPHIC tests have been used 

since the first of the year in Evanston, 
Illinois, as an aid in the final screening for 
new policemen and firemen. 

The polygraphs cost from $15 to $20 per 
applicant and are administered by a private 
consulting organization in Chicago. The 
polygraphs are combined with psycho- 
logical and psychiatric examinations to pro- 
vide a thorough and expert analysis of each 
applicant. The polygraphic and psychiatric 
examinations are given after the civil 
service eligible list has been posted, but be- 
fore any applicants are appointed. 

The purpose of the polygraph, or lie de- 
tector as it is more popularly known, is to 
scrutinize the background of job applicants 
with respect to theft, homosexuality, nar- 
cotics, and other detrimental characteristics. 
When the first 1961 eligible list of 18 names 
was posted, five waived appointment by re- 
fusing to take the polygraph examination or 
for other reasons. Six of the remaining 13 
were not hired as a result of the tests. When 
the second eligible list was posted, the first 
nine were asked to take the test. Of this 
group, two have passed, four have failed, 
two have waived, and one has been asked 
to take another examination. The tests have 
shown persons with long histories of theft, 
serious undetected crimes, homosexuality, 
serious debt problems, communist sympa- 
thies, use of narcotics, and other undesirable 
traits. Most of the crimes were undetected. 
The persons tested readily admitted these 
traits to professional interrogators. 

The polygraph program has been highly 
successful in eliminating undesirable per- 
sons who otherwise might have been ap- 
pointed to the police and fire departments. 
The city is considering extension of the pro- 
gram to include periodic polygraphs for all 
police recruits on a continual basis.— 
GeorcE J. WAsHNIS, administrative as- 
sistant to the city manager, Evanston. 


Local Units Cooperate on 
Common Problems 


IX local governments in Lower Bucks 

County, Pennsylvania, have had sev- 
eral years of successful experience in a co- 
operative approach to common problems 
through the Regional Cooperation Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee, which meets monthly, 
consists of designated representatives of the 
respective governing bodies. It conducts its 
own studies and prepares recommendations 
to be taken back to the respective local 
governments for approval, modification, or 
rejection. Although the Committee has no 
operating authority or funds, it has provided 
a formal mechanism for bringing these 
governments together on a planned basis. 
Organized in 1957, the charter members 
were the townships of Bristol, Falls, and 
Middletown and the borough of Tullytown. 
Lower Makefield Township and Morrisville 
Borough have since joined. 

The Regional Cooperation Committee 
was organized originally to deal with some 
of the street, road, and sidewalk problems 
caused by the large-scale housing develop- 
ment of Levittown. Since then the Com- 
mittee has studied many municipal services, 
including agreements to divide boundary 
streets into sections for maintenance pur- 
poses; a study of refuse collection and dis- 
posal practices; contracts for joint animal 
control services; organization of a special 
training course for supervisory employees; 
joint purchasing of materials and supplies; 
and standardizing ordinances on building 
regulation and real estate operations. 

Without resorting to legislation or govern- 
mental changes, the Committee provides a 
systematic way for local officials to pool 
their ideas and resources as well as their 
problems in the search for better coordina- 
tion of services—CHARLES M. MELCHIOR, 
township manager, Middletown Township, 
and secretary, the Regional Cooperation 
Committee. 
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Sixty Managers Take Advanced 
Training Program 
IXTY city managers from 30 states, 
Canada, Norway, and Germany, at- 
tended the second annual Advanced Man- 
agement Training Program held in Chicago, 
May 7-12. The Program was sponsored 
jointly by the International City Managers’ 
Association and the Center for Programs in 
Government Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The five topics for the Program were: 
Decision-Making, Policy Planning, Delega- 
tion and Control, Communications, and 
Motivation, and one full day was devoted to 
each topic. Each morning session consisted 
of a lecture delivered by a guest speaker fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer session. In 
the afternoons the managers broke up into 
five discussion groups under the guidance of 
discussion leaders. Five of the evenings were 
devoted to group dinners followed by 
lectures on “Planning and the City of the 
Future,” “Ethics and Administration,” 
“Improving Organizational Effectiveness 
through Attitude Surveys,” “Enlightened 
Human Relations,” and “Population 
Trends and the City of the Future.” 

The 15 lecturers and discussion leaders 
for the Program included 12 university pro- 
fessors, two men from industry, and a city 
planning director. The subject areas repre- 
sented by the university professors included 
sociology, management, political science, 
public administration, and psychology. 

Certificates were awarded jointly by 
ICMA and the University of Chicago to the 
managers participating in the program. 


Council-Manager Cities Now 
Total 1,776 


WENTY cities have adopted council- 

manager government since the first of 
the year or have been added to the city 
manager directory through adoptions in 
prior years for which adequate information 
was not previously available. The 20 adop- 
tions bring to 1,776 the number of local 
governments with the council-manager plan 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Camden, New Jersey, has joined the 
growing number of cities in recent years 
that have abandoned the commission gov- 
ernment. Camden joins Newark, Jersey 
City, and Hoboken in that state in dropping 
the commission for the mayor-council form. 
The dwindling importance of commission 
government is shown in statistics compiled 
for the forthcoming 7967 Municipal Year Book. 
For 2,970 reporting cities over 5,000 popula- 
tion, only 261, or 8.8 per cent, now have the 
commission form. The mayor-council form 
prevails for cities over 5,000 population, 
53.7 per cent, and the council-manager form 
is in effect in 37.5 per cent of the cities over 
5,000. 

The largest city among the 20 adopting 
the council-manager plan in 1961 is Battle 
Creek, Michigan (44,169). The other cities 
are Sierra Vista, Arizona; Williamston, 
Michigan; Lewisburg and Watauga, Ten- 
nessee; Dorset, Vermont; Mercedes and 
San Marcos, Texas; Granby, Connecticut; 
Gladstone, Missouri; Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire; El Monte, Los Altos, Millbrae, and 
Stanton, California; Downers Grove, IIli- 
nois; Clementon, New Jersey; Herndon, 
Virginia; Baxley, Georgia; and Huron, 
Ohio. 

Three cities voted to retain the council- 
manager plan: Snyder, Texas; Norwich, 
Connecticut; and Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York. One city, Ashland, New Hampshire, 
voted to abaondon the plan. 


ICMA To Publish 1961 Edition 
of Year Book 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation soon will publish the 7967 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative refer- 
ence work and résumé on municipal activi- 
ties and statistical data (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The Year Book has been published 
annually since 1934 by ICMA. 

Particular attention is given in the 7967 
Municipal Year Book to the profound changes 
that have occurred in urban areas in the 
past decade as reflected by the 1960 Census 
of Population. The scope of the book has 
been increased from the 2,563 cities over 
5,000 population shown in the 1960 edition 
to 3,048 cities over 5,000—an increase of 19 
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per cent. The bulk of the data is shown for 
cities over 10,000 population, and this 
group has increased from 1,379 cities to 
1,759 cities—an increase of 28 per cent. 
The information is presented on over-all 
changes in population as reflected in cities, 
counties, states, metropolitan areas, and 
national regions. The effects of annexations 
and other developments are analyzed. 

New material is presented on “‘Develop- 
ments and Prospects in Metropolitan and 
Regional Planning” to provide an over-all 
review together with a detailed analysis of 
finances and programs for 50 regional 
planning agencies. Another new section, 
“Sewage System Data,” provides informa- 
tion for almost 700 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation on sewerage facilities operated, kinds 
of sewer service charges on residential 
property, sewer service charges outside the 
city, sewer connection charges, and methods 
of financing construction of sewer laterals, 
both in new subdivisions and in older, built- 
up areas. 

Regular sections have new data on the 
dismissal authority of personnel appeals 
boards, provisions for injury and military 
leave for city employees, regulation and 
elimination of nonconforming uses in zon- 
ing ordinances, subdivision requirements for 
provision of park and school sites, and over- 
time pay for policemen and firemen. 

All of the regular features of the Municipal 
Year Book have been revised and brought 
up to date for 1961, including governmental 
data, personnel administration, salaries of 
municipal officials, police and fire statistics, 
directories, bibliographies, and model ordin- 
ances. 


States Recognize Problems of 
Metropolitan Areas 


WENTY studies and surveys of metro- 

politan area problems have been under- 
taken recently with state government spon- 
sorship, according to the newsletter of the 
Conference of Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems. The March-April issue reports on mes- 
sages submitted by governors to legislatures 
in many states with respect to annexations, 
zoning, subdivision control, preservation of 
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open spaces, municipal incorporations, and 
other aspects of metropolitan growth. 

The governors of four states—Michigan, 
New York, Utah, and Washington—pro- 
posed state offices to provide direct services 
and assistance to local governments. In 
Michigan, a new position in the office of 
the governor would “serve as a direct con- 
tact between local officials and various state 
agencies and departments.” The governor of 
New York proposed an executive office of 
urban development to provide leadership 
and coordination for local programs. The 
governor of Utah proposed a state planning 
coordinator. The governor of Washington 
proposed a division of local affairs within the 
department of commerce and economic 
development that would give particular at- 
tention to local planning. 

In California, the governor has asked for 
authorization for cities to initiate annexation 
proceedings in adjacent inhabited areas and 
for legislation that would allow establish- 
ment of metropolitan area multipurpose 
districts. The governor of Ohio has recom- 
mended that the department of industrial 
and economic development function as a 
state planning agency and serve as the focal 
point for cooperation on intergovernmental 
problems. The governor of Delaware has 
urged a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for “state-wide zoning to be admin- 
istered by county zoning boards with appeal 
to our state courts of higher jurisdiction.” 


Issues Report on Planning for 
Environmental Health 


UIDELINES to the evaluation of en- 

vironmental health are presented in 
Environmental Health Planning Guide (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). Intended as a working 
manual for evaluation by community 
groups, the Guide gives particular attention 
to long-range planning. The survey work 
can be done under governmental or private 
sponsorship provided there is governmental 
authorization and participation. The pro- 
cedures can be applied to any local govern- 
ment or group of governments ranging from 
a small town to a metropolitan area and are 
particularly well suited for a county with 
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several incorporated cities and local health 
departments. 

The first two chapters outline prepara- 
tions for the study, financing, and collection 
of data on sanitation services, health agency 
operations, community planning, sewage 
and water supply, refuse collection and dis- 
posal, air pollution, and housing. The Guide 
shows how to apply the data to land use, 
zoning, subdivision control, recreation facili- 
ties, community redevelopment, and other 
areas of urban planning. The third chapter 
describes the development of conclusions 
and recommendations, preparation of the 
survey report, and implementation and 
follow-up. Sample forms and maps are 
included. 

The report was prepared by the Division 
of Engineering Services of the United States 
Public Health Service after three years of 
field studies. The first survey reports using 
the Guide have been published for the Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Indiana, area 
and for a number of local governments in the 
Omaha, Nebraska, area. 


City Approves Labor Union 
Security Agreement 


HE city of Philadelphia has adopted an 

ordinance, and the mayor has signed 
an implementing agreement to provide 
union security for District Council 33 of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. The agreement in 
some respects provides for a union shop since 
new employees in certain job classifications 
will be required to join the union. 

About 12,000 city employees in nonuni- 
formed, nonsupervisory classes constitute 
the group subject to “mandatory” union 
membership. Eligible workers now em- 
ployed will not be required to join, but new 
employees must join within six months after 
being employed. In addition, present and 
future members in the mandatory classes 
may elect to leave the union during a 15-day 
period annually between June 15 and 30 
without giving up their jobs, provided they 
have been in the union six months. 
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The agreement also sets up two other 
categories of employees. About 4,800 pro- 
fessional, technical, and clerical personnel 
are in a “voluntary” group that can join the 
union or stay out of it without jeopardizing 
their jobs. About 1,200 supervisory and 
managerial personnel are in a “prohibited” 
class and are barred from union membership 
unless they were members at the time of the 
agreement and do not take any other posi- 
tions in the prohibited class. 

Policemen and firemen, who for many 
years have belonged to their own separate 
organizations, are not affected by the 
agreement. 


Municipal Annexations in 1960 
Set New Record 


UNICIPAL annexations in 1960 broke 

several records, with the number of 

annexing cities over 5,000 population total- 
ing 712. 

As reported by John C. Bollens in an 
article in the forthcoming 1961 Municipal 
Year Book, the total amount of land ab- 
sorbed by cities in 1960 was the largest in the 
last 13 years—1,083 square miles, two-thirds 
more than the previous high of 644 square 
miles in 1956. 

Kansas City, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, completed annexations in- 
volving two of the largest amounts of territory 
ever annexed in the history of cities in the 
United States. Kansas City annexed 187 
square miles, more than doubling its terri- 
torial size. Five areas were approved for 
annexation by the voters and will be added 
to the city at various times over the next 
three years. Oklahoma City annexed 149 
square miles. In the two-year period of 
1959-60, this municipality has grown from 
88 to 430 square miles. Oklahoma City now 
is the second largest city in the United States 
in land area. The third largest annexation 
completed in 1960, acquisition of 69 square 
miles by Mobile, Alabama, ranks among 
the largest annexations of the past 50 years. 
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To Revise Model Charter 
COMPLETE revision of the Model City 
Charter has been undertaken by the Nationa] 
Municipal League with completion scheduled for 
late 1961 or early 1962. The work is being fi- 
nanced by contributions from a number of foun- 
dations and organizations, including the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. In addition, 
a model state enabling act will be prepared. Legal 
research and drafting wil] be done by the Legis- 
lative Drafting Research Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity in consultation with the staffs of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the Institute of 
Public Administration. This will be the first com- 
plete revision of the Charter since 1941. The fore- 
runner of the Model City Charter was A Municipal 
Program published by the League in 1900. -This 
was followed in 1915 by A New Municipal Pro- 
gram, which included a model city charter. The 
Model Charter was revised in 1925, 1933, and 
1941. The Charter and its companion document, 
A Guide for Charter Commissions, are used as basic 
references by almost all municipal charter com- 
missions. 


Return on Redevelopment 

A redevelopment project begun in 1954 in 
Richmond, California, now is providing a sub- 
stantial return to the city government, the coun- 
ty, and schools and other districts serving the 
area. Known as the “Harbor Gate Project,” 
the area at one time contained 800 temporary 
war housing units. The city invested $595,000 
in extensive site improvements, and a large food 
distribution center is now located there. As- 
sessed valuation has increased from $260,000 
to $2,500,000, and the corresponding proper- 
ty tax return has increased from $24,000 to 
$236,000. The city will receive $61,000 on the 
new tax basis, and the balance will go to other 
governments. The project was financed under 
the California law providing for “increment 
financing.” Under this law cities, school districts, 
and other local governments continue to collect 
property taxes from redevelopment project areas 
on the basis of the value before improvements 
were made. The increased property taxes brought 
about by reason of public improvements, or 


increment, are withheld until the project has 
been paid off. The funds for the Harbor Gate 
Project and other pilot projects were advanced 
from general city revenues. The returns have 
made possible the establishment of a redevelop- 
ment revolving fund which, in turn, has made 
possible the financing of additional projects with 
federal grants. 


Retirement Reserves Increase 


Financial assets of state and local government 
employee-retirement systems rose by $2.2 billion 
during fiscal 1960, according to Finances of 
Employee-Retirement Systems of State and Local 
Governments in 1960 recently issued by the Bureau 
of the Census (see City Hall Bookshelf). Almost 
75 per cent of the increase in assets during 1960 
was accounted for by increased investment in 
corporation stocks and bonds, mortgages, and 
other nongovernmental securities. There is a 
continuation of a recent trend for state and local 
retirement systems to invest an increasing pro- 
portion of their reserves in such securities. The 
proportion of retirement system assets invested 
in nongovernmental securities has increased from 
25 per cent in 1954 to 43 per cent in 1960. 
Receipts of state-local funds in 1960 totaled $3.4 
billion, consisting of $1.1 billion paid by em- 
ployees; $1.7 billion by employer contributions; 
and $601 million earned on investments. Nearly 
two-thirds of the state-local receipts and assets for 
1960 were accounted for by systems administered 
by state governments. Many of the state operated 
plans, however, cover employees of local govern- 
ments. 


Police Manpower Study 


Problems of distribution of the police patrol 
force are considered in Computer Applications in 
Police Manpower Distributicn, recently issued by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The research study was 
written to demonstrate how medium and high- 
speed computers can be used to allocate man- 
power, not only on the basis of work load, but 
also with due consideration to distance between 
extreme points in the assigned area, the facility 
with which police may move from one point to 
another, distribution of criminal activity, and the 
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geography of the city. A hypothetical problem is 
set up, relevant data and geography are reduced 
to computer language, and the problem is carried 
through to completion. The study has developed 
a probability model which suggests ways of 
reducing or minimizing the response time be- 
tween calls for police service in an area, and it 
indicates a new approach to manpower dis- 
tribution. 


Department of Urban Affairs 


The long-expected administration bil] to 
establish a federal department of urban affairs 
and housing has been introduced in Congress. 
The bill provides for a department headed by a 
secretary, an undersecretary, three assistant 
secretaries, and a genera] counsel, al] to be ap- 
pointed by the President with senatorial con- 
firmation. The new department would absorb the 
activities of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Urban Renewal Administration, Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association would be transferred to the depart- 
ment, and the secretary would become chairman 
of the FNMA board of directors. The introduc- 
tion to the bill declares that it shall be national 
policy to encourage urban communities to de- 
velop and carry out programs for community 
development, elimination of slums, provision of 
housing, promotion of mass transportation, pro- 
vision of public facilities, and encouragement for 
the solution of these problems through state, 
local, and private action, “including promotion 
of interstate, regional, and metropolitan co- 
operation.” 


Sewerage System Data 


Sixty-one per cent of the cities over 10,000 
population levy a sewer service charge on resi- 
dential properties, according to information com- 
piled for the forthcoming 1967 Municipal Year 
Book. Data were dathered for 689 cities, and 420 
report a sewer service charge. Better than half of 
these cities, 243 cities, measure the charge by 
water consumption while another 110 cities use 
a flat rate. For all cities, the median residential 
charge for a detached, single-family dwelling is 
$1.25 per month. One hundred of the 420 cities 
with a sewer service charge make a special 
adjustment during the summer months to com- 
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pensate for water used in lawn sprinkling, car 
washing, and other outdoor uses. A total of 228 
cities with a sewer service charge report on rates 
for service outside the city. Of these 228 cities, 
183 increase the rate from 10 to 150 per cent of 
the city rate. Fifty-five per cent of these cities in- 
crease the rate by 50 per cent or 100 per cent. 
An overwhelming majority of cities, 532 out of 
673 reporting, require subdividers to pay all of 
the cost of sewer laterals in new subdivisions. 
Financing practices are not as uniform for sewer 
laterals for older, built-up areas. Of 666 reporting 
cities, 292 use special assessments for all of the 
cost, 208 cities share in the cost together with 
special assessments, and 131 cities pay all of the 
cost. Other methods are used in the 35 remaining 
cities. 


Department Head Round Table 


City department heads in Portland, Maine, 
are participating in a series of 10 round-table 
sessions on public relations, industrial develop- 
ment, education, intergovernmental relations, 
and community affairs. The one-hour sessions are 
held each week on city time at 9:30 a.m. with a 
speaker followed by questions, answers, and gen- 
eral discussion. Subjects have included the Uni- 
versity of Maine in Portland, United Community 
Services, industria) development, public health, 
railroad services in Portland, the chamber of 
commerce, and the government of South Port- 
land and other neighboring communities. The 
procedure was varied for sessions on public rela- 
tions to provide broader coverage. Daily sessions 
were held for one week to cover city hall report- 
ing, procedures and practices in newspaper pub- 
lishing, city hall and press relationships, and 
radio and television news reporting. 


Remodels Council Chambers 

City council chambers in Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, were recently remodeled by city em- 
ployees. The large room in the 30-year-old city 
hal] had high windows and a high ceiling. Walls 
and windows were covered with a select grade of 
walnut plywood, indirect valance lighting was 
installed, and a luminescent panel was suspended 
from the ceiling to provide better over-all lighting 
and a lower ceiling line. The council chairs were 
rebuilt and reupholstered, and new chairs and 
tables were bought for the administrative staff. 
Other features include new carpeting or viny] 
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flooring, theater-type seats in the spectators’ 
area, and plate glass entrance doors. A sheet 
metal display board was built and covered with 
grass cloth for exhibits at counci) meetings. Mag- 
nets hold material against the metal backing. 
Sliding doors in the board cover a screen that can 
be used for showing transparencies and photo- 
graphs from an overhead projector. An electric 
voting system allows each councilman to push a 
button to indicate his vote. A summary board on 
the wall] shows the audience the voting for each 
councilman. All the work was done by city 
employees except for laying carpet and vinyl 
flooring. 
Industrial Development 

Portland, Maine, has hired its first $1-per- 
year executive—a retired businessman who will 
fill the new position of director of business and 
industrial development. His principal task will be 
to encourage new business to locate in the city 
and to work with existing businesses in solving 
their problems. The executive, after watching a 
program in the city’s television series, offered his 
services in any useful capacity. The city at that 
time was considering employment of a special 
representative for economic development, but the 
city council had been reluctant to incur the cost. 
The new director receives a car allowance, re- 
imbursement for travel and other personal ex- 
penses, and is provided with office space and 
secretarial help. ... Rochester, New York, has 
established a department of economic develop- 
ment with a commissioner appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the city manager. The new depart- 
ment is charged with encouraging location and 
development of new business and maintenance 
and expansion of existing business; working with 
other governments and private individuals and 
agencies to plan industry location and relocation; 
and providing an information service. 


Issue Administrative Manuals 

The Administrative Policy Manual recently issued 
by Wichita, Kansas, is divided into five sections 
to cover administrative policies, including office 
procedures, code of ethics, sick leave control, 
ambulance service, motor pool, and other mat- 
ters; administrative regulations, including use of 
city-owned vehicles, travel expense policy, and 
housing code enforcement; organization charts 
for city departments and agencies; emergency 
telephone and address listings for city officials; an 
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index of department head letters showing various 
manuals where information can be located; and 
current department head letters on policy mat- 
ters. The manual is intended as a supplement to 
the personnel manual, the budget manual, the 
purchasing manual, and other working manuals. 
. .. Richmond, California, has issued a General 
Orders Manual outlining procedures and adminis- 
trative regulations relative to employee accidents, 
city council meetings, employment and per- 
sonnel policies, city buildings, and transportation 
and motor equipment. The manual has been 
issued in looseleaf form so that supplements and 
revisions can easily be made. . . . Waco, Texas, 
recently issued a Manual of Administrative Regula- 
tions for use by department heads and super- 
visors. Some of the areas covered by the manual 
include council meeting agenda, handling com- 
plaints, city hall motor pool, travel expenses, 
personnel regulations, safety rules, and use of city 
tools and equipment. 


Financial Impact of Apartments 

A recently completed garden apartment 
project in Windsor, Connecticut (19,467), seems 
to provide substantial social and financial bene- 
fit for the residential suburb on the edge of Hart- 
ford. The 115-unit project has one- and two- 
bedroom apartments with monthly rentals from 
$108 to $145. When the ordinance first allowing 
garden apartments was introduced, certain as- 
sumptions were made: (1) Garden apartrnents 
would provide housing for the newly married and 
for older persons. (2) Garden apartments would 
pay their way in town taxes. (3) Garden apart- 
ments would not produce as many children as 
one-family dwellings, especially in the elementary 
school range. (4) Garden apartments would 
serve industry by providing specialized housing. 
(5) Residents of these apartments would provide 
a source of intellectual strength for the com- 
munity. A survey was run, with the assistance of 
a Boy Scout troop, to see if these assumptions had 
been borne out. The survey covered 44 per cent 
of the apartment units. Findings show that the 
garden apartment project has lived up to expec- 
tations. It has brought in young married persons 
and older adults, paid for itself in comparison 
with the cost of village services, provided hous- 
ing needed for industry in the area, and attracted 
tenants in engineering and other professional 
categories. 
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Managerial Resistance to 
Organizational Change 
VERYONE knows that employees resist 
change, but it is not as well recognized that 
managers and other executives resist change too. 

Some executives understandably resist changes 
that will reduce the number of their subordi- 
nates or in other ways reduce their own im- 
portance to the organization. Another common 
kind of resistance is the negative view of any kind 
of change. Another kind of manager will seem- 
ingly cooperate with change but actually work to 
undermine the change. Stil] other hazards come 
from those managers who are apathetic. 

But not all obstacles come from those who 
resist change. The proponents of change also can 
hinder its effective introduction. Typical is the 
attitude of the manager who has formulated the 
plans for a change and has adopted a “pet- 
project” attitude. His enthusiasm and aggressive- 
ness can antagonize many people. Other pro- 
ponents may take an authoritarian approach. 

Five techniques can be suggested for solving 
the problems of managerial resistance to change: 

1. Each manager should understand that his 
skill in adapting to and handling change will be one 
of the criteria used in judging his job performance. 

2. Managers should be given the incentive of 
participation in designing and installing changes. 

3. The over-all atmosphere of the company 
should be conducive to change. 

4. Step-by-step procedures are needed. 
Changes affecting organization structure or 
work methods may cause havoc unless top man- 
agement reaches an understanding with all man- 
agers on the approach to be used, the sequence 
to be followed, and the timing. 

5. Management development programs 
whether formal or informal, should make use of 
present knowledge for handling changes. Man- 
agers should be encouraged to exchange views 
and experience regarding change, including the 
experience of a particular company or organiza- 
tion.—“*The Manager—Roadblock to Change?”’ 
By Ben Miller. The Management Review, published 
by the American Management Association, 
April, 1961. 


Shortcomings of the Professional 
Public Service 

NUMBER of problems affect the professional 
public service today. First are the uncon- 
structive and uncreative attitudes that too often 
manifest themselves in defensive and negative 
reactions to imaginative proposals. Second is a 
growing suspicion of the efforts of private groups, 
both businesses and nonprofit organizations. 
Third is the absence of responsible leadership 
with the correlative of personal decision-making. 

There are a number of reasons for these short- 
comings, including the failure of government peo- 
ple to understand the role in our society of private 
universities, foundations, corporations, and other 
nongovernmental organizations. 

The public service has not even come close to 
the aggressive effort it should make in recruiting 
promising high school and college graduates. Last 
year colleges and universities recruited 7,000 high 
school seniors for football teams, but only 500 
college seniors were recruited for professional 
graduate study in public administration. A better 
job must be done not just for individuals and 
groups but for the public service as a whole. 

Personnel managers and others in administra- 
tive work need to clear organizations of dead- 
wood. This involves not only dismissals but also 
transfers and selective retirement. 

Personnel people have a particular role to play 
in working for a better public service. First, or- 
ganized public personnel people should initiate a 
far-reaching reappraisal of the role of the public 
service in American life. Second, as this re- 
appraisal is undertaken, personnel people should 
examine their own role with respect to organiza- 
tional leadership, calibre of personnel agencies, 
and the philosophy of personnel work. Finally, 
personnel people should admit to their responsi- 
bility for independent thought and for keeping 
individuality alive in organizations. Personnel 
management should encourage individuality so 
that the public service can emerge as the creative 
influence which a complex society demands.— 
“Apostasy of a Merit Man.” By Edward H. 
Litchfield. Public Personnel Review, published by 
the Public Personnel Association, April, 1961. 
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ANALYsIs OF CURFEW ORDINANCES IN MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1961. 23pp. $2. 


CompPpuTER APPLICATIONS IN PoLiIcE MANPOWER 
DisrrisuTion. By R. Dean Smith. Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Mills 
Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17 Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 98pp. $1. 
(See p. 138.) 


Emp.Lovee Eva.uation, A Gumpe To PERFORM- 
ANCE STANDARDS. International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. 1961. 9pp. $1. (Forms designed specifically 
for the fire service.) 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL RE-EX- 
AMINED. By Clifford E. Jurgensen, Felix M. 
Lopez, Jr., and Kenneth E. Richards. Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1961. 29pp. $2.50. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PLANNING GulDE. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
58pp. Also available from any regional office of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. (See p. 136.) 


FINANCES OF EMPLOYEE-RETIREMENT SYSTEMS OF 
STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENTS IN 1960. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
1961. 24pp. 25 cents. (See p. 138.) 


Home Burtper’s Guipe TO URBAN RENEWAL, 
National Association of Home Builders, 1625 
L Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 
38pp. $3. 


Housinc AND Economic Procress: A Stupy oF 
THE Housinc ExpEeRIENCES OF BosTton’s Mip- 
DLE-INcoME Famiies. By Lloyd Rodwin. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 1961. 228pp. $7.50. 


Juventte Vanpauism: A Strupy or Its Nature 
AND PREVENTION. By John M. Martin. Charles 
C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 1961. 145pp. 
$6.50. 


LEARNING More Asout CoMMUNICATION. By 
Irving S. Shapiro. National Public Relations 
Council of Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 10. 1961. 
24pp. $1. 


PLANNING AND THE URBAN Community; Essays 
ON URBANISM AND City PLANNING. Harvey S. 
Perloff, editor. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13. 1961. 235pp. $4. 


PREDICTING POPULATION CHANGES IN SMALL 
Areas. Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 1961. 16pp. 


PrIncIPpLes OF Pusiic Utitiry Rates. By James 
C. Bonbright. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 52. 1961. 433pp. 
$10. 


Pusuic Finance. By Earl R. Rolph and George 
F. Break. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26 Street, New York 10. 1961. 586pp. 
$7.50. 


Soctar Science AND Community Action. Charles 
R. Adrian, editor. Institute for Community 
Development and Services, Continuing Edu- 
cation Service, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 1960. 55pp. $2. 


A State Acency For Locat Arrarrs? By John 
G. Grumm. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 
48pp. $2. (See p. 129.) 


SumMMARY OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1960. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1961. 24pp. 25 cents. 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT FINANCING. By Morris A. 
Copeland. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 1961. 210pp. $5. 


Tips oN Town Reports. Institute of Public Serv- 
ice, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 1960. 
16pp. 50 cents. 


Ursan Desicn. Carl Feiss, editor. Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, March, 1961, pp. 
29-115. The Institute, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 50 cents. 
(Nineteen articles on architecture in relation 
to city planning and urban environment.) 
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Complex tax procedures become simple routines 
...with the IBM 1401 Data Processing System 


You cut accounting costs...smooth 
out your work load...build public 
confidence when the low-cost IBM 
1401 brings the speed and accuracy 
of electronics to yourtax accounting. 

The 1401 eliminates many time- 
consuming, repetitive steps in your 
tax accounting procedures. This 
modern data processing system ac- 
curately maintains and quickly up- 
dates the assessment record. It 
automatically applies the tax rate 
against the assessed evaluation and 
prints out the tax rolls and tax bills. 


In addition, the versatile 1401 also 
gives you a working tool for scien- 
tifically computing assessments. 
After combining the property de- 
scription with all the predetermined 
factors affecting the land and im- 
provement values, it automatically 
computes the assessed valuation. 
It’s simple... efficient... fast. 

Get full details, a small monthly in- 
vestment simplifies your accounting 
procedures, helps you give better 
service to your community. Call 
your IBM Representative. 
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DATA PROCESSING 


® 





Le ARR 








BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 











GRIFFENHAGEN- -KROEGER, INC. 
Menagement C it. Per I Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Control « tL. Classification ad 


trol « Complete need Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 








JAMES O. YARGER sud ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel inances & Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans *« Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization » Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax ualization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « ary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street . lans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—C. bts: 

¢ General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, “Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

* Municipal and County Highway Planning 

¢ Parking Plans and Programs 

« Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 

600 Davis Street 





Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports + Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services ° 


CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Bast 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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add control valves 


replace old valves RAST 
...with new MUELLER: 


Cut-in Sleeves and Valves 





@ New control valves can be add- 
ed to your system and old, inoper- 
ative valves can be replaced quick- 
ly with Mueller Cut-In Sleeves 
and Valves. 

Installation is fast and simple. 
New Mueller Mechanical Joints 
on both sleeve and valve are large 
enough to fit class “D” pit-cast 
pipe and small enough to be used 
with class “150” centrifugally cast 
pipe. 

Only two gaskets are used. A 
solid rubber gasket is used with all 
larger classes of pipe, such as class 
“PD”. A special rubber gasket, rein- 
forced on both ends with duck to 
prevent cold flow, is used with all 
smaller classes of pipe. 


These two gaskets, each accu- 
rately sized to the class of pipe, 
make installations fast, simpler and 
cheaper. Joints are permanently 
tight, too. 


Write for full information. 


Mueller Cut-ln Sleeve and 
Valve installed in main. 


TAVUE LER €o. 
DECATUR. ILL. 


Factories at Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
in Canada: Mueller, Limited; Sarnia, Ontario 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Available June 30 Twenty-eighth Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1961 


® New sections on urban population, metropolitan areas and annexations, 
city and regional planning, urban county developments, sewerage system 
financing, and municipal parking lots and garages. 


® Final 1960 census data for 3,048 cities over 5,000 population. 


® Up-to-date reference on governmental data, personnel and salaries, and 
police and fire data. 


® Includes revised directories, bibliographies, and model ordinances. 


594 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















